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THE INFLUENCE OF ITALIAN ON EARLY ELIZA- 
BETHAN DRAMA 

The influence of Italian drama on the beginnings of regular 
tragedy and comedy in England has long been accepted as a gen- 
eral principle, but few attempts have yet been made to determine 
its precise extent and character. The problem is not an easy one, 
for English drama developed under complex conditions, and it may 
be difficult, or even impossible, to decide whether a particular ele- 
ment was suggested by a foreign model (and if so, by which) or 
arose independently. The comfortable view of a previous genera- 
tion of scholars, that each nation created its own type of tragedy 
or comedy, and eschewed the dramatic experiments made by its 
neighbors, falls to the ground in the light of fuller knowledge. 
English drama followed in the main the same phases of develop- 
ment which had been previously gone through in Italy and France. 
We need not, of course, conclude from this that English dramatists 
merely imitated their predecessors on the Continent, but it seems 
worth while to inquire what progress the modern drama had made 
in Italy where it had its birth, and how far English drama was 
directly indebted to its example. So far as this article goes, I 
shall restrict the inquiry to tragedy and comedy ; as to the Italian 
origin of the Masque I have already spoken in another place; 1 and 
the Pastoral Drama seems also to call for separate treatment. 

I. ITALIAN TRAGEDY 

The early history of Italian, as of English, tragedy includes on 
the one hand the Latin drama, and on the other the loosely knit 
popular plays in the vernacular made on the plan of the Sacre 
Rappresentazioni; but it would be difficult to establish any con- 
nection between Italian and English tragedy at this early stage. 
It was the later developments of Italian drama with which English 
courtiers and scholars came into contact. It has been usual to 
date the beginning of Italian tragedy based on classical models 

1 Publications of the Modern Language Association, Vol. xxii (1907) pp. 140 ff. 
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2 John W. Cunliffe 

from Trissino's Sofonisba (1515) ; and its influence was undoubt- 
edly great, but it was more on the literary than on the dramatic 
side. Although it was held in high esteem — praised, indeed, by 
a contemporary critic as superior to the CEdipus Tyrannus — it 
went through six editions before it received its first representation 
in 1562 at Vicenza on a stage designed by Palladio. Trissino's 
real claim to remembrance rests upon his invention of blank verse 
and its establishment as the characteristic measure of tragedy. 
"Voi foste il primo," writes to him Palla Rucellai, "che questo 
modo di scrivere in versi materni, liberi dalle rime, poneste in 
luce." The adoption of the unity of time was a precedent of more 
doubtful advantage, and in the main Italian tragedy developed 
under other hands and on other lines. Sofonisba is based on 
Greek models; the predominant influence of Italian tragedy 
before and after Trissino is undoubtedly that of Seneca. The 
dramatist who brought Italian tragedy back to its original bent 
was Giambattista Giraldi Cinthio, whose Orbecche (1541) was 
the first modern tragedy placed on the stage. In the collected 
edition of his tragedies he speaks of himself 

come quegli che dopo tanti secoli h6 rinovato l'uso dello spettacolo delle 
tragedie, il quale era poco meno che andato in oblivione; che ancora 
che il Trissino sia stato primo di tutti a comporre lodevole Tragedia 
in questa lingua, non fu per6 introdotta in scena la sua Sophonisba. 

Giraldi openly declared his preference for the Roman as against 
the Greek model, and in the Orbecche he employed Seneca's sensa- 
tional horrors and supernatural machinery (Nemesis and "Furies 
fell") with tremendous effect on audiences at home and abroad. 
Orontes dies on the stage, and Giraldi justified this departure from 
classical tradition, not by appealing, as he might have done, to the 
authority of Seneca, but by a special interpretation of the passage 
in Aristotle as to ev ra> <f>avepa> ffduaroi. Seneca's practice was, 
however, his plea for the restriction of the chorus to a lyrical inter- 
lude at the end of each of the five acts into which, again following 
the Roman custom, he divided his tragedies. It was, indeed, 
Giraldi's misfortune that as a classical scholar he was too submis- 
sive to the authority of the ancients. He was sometimes inclined, 
as he himself said, "to depart from the rules of Aristotle and con- 
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Influence of Italian on Elizabethan Dbama 3 

form to the customs of his own time ;" but even in such departures 
he falls back on " the example of the ancients," and claims only as 
much liberty as Aristotle would himself allow. As early as 1543 
he wrote a tragedy (Altile) with a happy ending, the action 
extending over two days. Of his nine extant tragedies, all but 
one of which seem to have been put on the stage, only two — Cleo- 
patra and Didone — have classical subjects, and these are almost 
modern in the prominence given to the heroines and the importance 
of the love-element. Giraldi's subjects are, in fact, all of a romantic 
character. The plot of the Arrenopia is similar to that of Greene's 
Scottish History of James IV, being indeed taken from the same 
source, one of Giraldi's own novels (III. i in the Ecatomithi). 
But Giraldi had not the courage to treat a romantic subject with 
the freedom required for the romantic drama, or he would have 
filled a much bigger place in the history of Renascence tragedy. 
A university lecturer and secretary of state, he clung to the clas- 
sical models admired by the court circle to which he ministered; 
and the consequence was that he never succeeded in creating a 
truly popular drama. It is not surprising that an audience which 
endured the tedium of Giraldi's tragedies for five or six long hours 
in a cold theater failed to conceive any great enthusiasm for the 
new form of art. Canigiani, the Medicean ambassador at Ferrara, 
who was present at such a performance in 1568, writes with bitter 
irony that the tragedy was perfect in every part, since it attained 
both the ends of tragedy set forth by Aristotle — anger and com- 
passion ; it inspired the spectators with anger at the poet and with 
compassion for themselves. 

In spite of a certain stiffness in Giraldi's handling of his sub- 
jects and the aridity of his tragic style, it is surprising that no 
trace of direct contact between his plays and the Elizabethan 
drama has been discovered, especially as his novels were well 
known, and were laid under liberal contribution for dramatic pur- 
poses. Whetstone's Promos and Cassandra stands in the same 
case as Greene's James IV: it is founded on a story which Gir- 
aldi himself had dramatized, but the plot is taken from the novel, 
not from the play. I am far from being convinced of the sound- 
ness of the conclusion that Shakspere had seen Giraldi's dramatic 
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version — an inference made by the late Richard Garnett "from a 
minute circumstance. Cinthio's play, not his novel or Whetstone's 
adaptation of it, has a character named Angela, whose name dis- 
appears from Measure for Measure, but who bequeaths Angelo 
as that of her brother, whom Cinthio calls Juristi, and Whetstone 
Andrugio." A parallel between Giraldi's Cleopatra and Shak- 
spere's play on the same subject, first pointed out by Klein, and 
discussed more recently by Bilancini 1 and Milano, 2 seems also not 
beyond the bounds of coincidence. Yet that Giraldi's develop- 
ment of Renascence tragedy had an influence in England there 
can be no doubt; and a direct connection may be established 
through the work of Giraldi's successor and the continuator of his 
school of tragedy, Ludovico Dolce. Dolce, like Giraldi, "loved 
the Muses better than they loved him," as an Italian critic has 
said: he had even less of the divine spark than his master; but 
he was a persevering toiler for the erudite stage after the manner 
of Seneca, whose tragedies he translated. He was a diligent 
adapter of the classics, and among the tragedies he made over was 
the Phoenissae of Euripides, his own version bearing the title of 
Oiocasta. This was in turn translated by George Gascoigne and 
Francis Kinwelmersh, acted at Gray's Inn in 1566, circulated in 
manuscript form (a copy still survives in the British Museum), 
and printed in the three editions of Gascoigne's works in 1573, 
1576, and 1587. As is shown in the edition of the Jocasta just pub- 
lished in Messrs. Heath's "Belles Lettres" series, where the Italian 
and English versions are printed side by side, the English play is, 
except in the choruses, a literal rendering of Dolce, and it is not 
a little strange that it should have passed as a translation from 
the Greek of Euripides till 1879, when its true origin was pointed 
out by Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Its connection with the Greek 
text is not even at second hand; for there is little doubt that 
Dolce, who knew no Greek, used the Latin translation of Euripides 3 

1 Giambattista Giraldi e la tragedia italiana nel secolo xvi : Studio critico (Aquila, 1890) . 

2 Attilio Angeloro Milano, Le tragedie di Giambattista Cinthio Giraldi Nobile Ferrarese 
(Cagliari, 1901). For the loan of this pamphlet, which I found difficult to obtain, I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Dr. Ferdinando Neri, whose La tragedia italiana del cinque- 
cento (Firenze, 1904) is the best treatment of the whole subject I have seen. 

3 For evidence on this point see my Introduction to the edition of Jocasta just men- 
ioned, p. xxviii. 
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published at Basel by R. Winter in 1541. As a poet, Dolce 
seems to have been better known in England than Giraldi; for 
some of his sonnets were translated by Lodge, and Gismond of 
Salerne, acted at the Inner Temple in 1567-68, bears obvious 
signs of indebtedness to Dolce's Didone. I need not enlarge on 
this point, as ample proof was afforded in my paper on the subject 
in a recent issue 1 of the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association. It is sufficient for our purpose to establish the fact 
that court tragedy in England was in its beginnings in direct 
contact with court tragedy in Italy, which had preceded it, and 
probably suggested it. The subjects and general style of treat- 
ment were due in part to Italian example, in part to the authority 
of Seneca, to which both were indebted. One feature in particular 
we may safely ascribe to the practice of the Italian court — the 
allegorical representations between the acts called by the English 
dumb shows and by the Italians intermedii. These preceded in 
Italy the rise of the vernacular drama in its more regular forms. 
We find them, for instance, at the performance of the Menaechmi 
at Perrara in 1491 — first, a Morris dance with torches; second, 
Apollo with the nine Muses; third, a Morris dance of peasants 
with instruments of labor. The Italians seem to have added these 
diversions to all comedies and to some tragedies, and they were 
an exceedingly popular feature of dramatic performances at the 
various courts; even so enlightened an example of Renascence 
culture as Isabella Gonzaga took more interest in the intermedii 
than in the plays. Indeed, they are held to have contributed to 
the downfall of the Renascence drama, and we find Grazzini at a 
later date (prologue to the Strega, 1582) complaining that, instead 
of intermedii being made to suit the comedies, playwrights were 
now called upon to make plays to suit the intermedii. By con- 
fining the dumb shows to tragedy, and connecting the allegory 
closely with the plot, the English courtiers gave them greater use- 
fulness and significance; but there can be no question of their 
Italian origin. As a contemporary writer pointed out, 2 the inter- 
medii were of interest to foreigners who did not understand the 

iVol. XXI, pp. 435 a. 

2 See preface to d'Ambra's Cofanaria, acted at Florence in 1565. The passage is sum- 
marized by Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Vol. II, p. 302. 
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language of the play, and this feature of the performance would 
be likely to make more impression on their minds than any other. 

II. COMEDY 

The indebtedness of English to Italian comedy is more easily 
established, and may be dealt with more briefly. The references 
to Italian actors in Elizabethan England are almost always in con- 
nection with comedy, which would naturally form the main part 
of their repertory. One writer applauds the versatility of these 
Italian strollers ; another condemns the lasciviousness of their plays. 
Probably most of the references are to the partly improvised corn- 
media delV arte, the influence of which on the Elizabethan stage 
awaits fuller investigation; but we have also recorded examples 
in England of the commedia erudita. Stephen Gosson, himself 
the author of "a cast of Italian devises called The Comedie of 
Captain Mario," in the days of his Puritan reformation (Plays 
confuted in Five Actions, 1582) complained of the "baudie com- 
edies" translated out of the Italian which were corrupting the 
London stage. A passage in The Schoole of Abuse shows that 
Gosson appreciated the advance on Plautine comedy made by the 
new Italian comedy of manners: 

The lewdenes of Gods is altered and changed to the love of young men: 
force to friendshippe; rapes to marriage: wooing allowed by assurance of 
wedding, privie meetinges of bachelours and maidens on the stage, not 
as murderers that devoure the good name ech of other in their mindes, 
but as those that desire to bee made one in hearte. Now are the abuses 
of the worlde revealed, every man in a playe may see his owne faultes, 
and learne by this glasse, to amende his manners. 

For this advance Ariosto was mainly responsible, and it was 
undoubtedly a great advantage for Elizabethan playwrights and 
the Elizabethan public to come into contact with his graceful and 
facile wit. Gascoigne was again the intermediary, his version of 
the Suppositi being acted and printed along with the Jocasta, 
at the dates given above. I am inclined to agree with Professor 
Gayley 1 and with Mr. John Dover Wilson 2 that sufficient impor- 
tance has not been attached to the influence exercised by Gas- 
coigne's translation of Ariosto's comedy. The fact that it is a 

^Historical View of English Comedy. lEssay on John Lyly (Cambridge, Eng., 1905). 
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translation is no doubt the main reason why it has been neglected; 
and it must be acknowledged that a close comparison of the Eng- 
lish version with the Italian leaves Gascoigne little claim to 
originality. In the main he was content to select what he wanted 
from Ariosto's prose or verse — there are two versions in Italian — 
and the slight additions and alterations he made are not always 
improvements. But his prose is quick and easy, and it was no 
small merit to bring Ariosto's comedy within the reach of Eliza- 
bethan England in such attractive guise. Ariosto shared the 
reverence of his time for the ancients, but he was too true an 
artist and had too great natural wit to allow classical tradition to 
cramp his genius. He adapted himself to the form of classical 
comedy with marvelous ingenuity, and made the transition to 
modern conditions easy for his successors in England ; for in Italy 
Renascence tragedy and comedy alike came to early decay. His 
characters are indeed types, but they are types of enduring 
interest and significance. The parent who marries his daughter 
for money and position; the aged suitor oblivious of his own 
defects; the indulgent and easily hoodwinked father who provides 
funds for his son's extravagances at college ; the student who pays 
more attention to his love-affairs than to his classes ; the knavish 
servant who aids and abets him in his follies — all these are 
dramatis personae who have not yet disappeared from the comic 
stage, because they have not yet disappeared from society. In 
Ariosto's comedy, and Gascoigne's translation of it, they lack 
individual traits, but they are consistently and truthfully drawn 
in their main outlines. The dialogue is sprightly, the jests well 
turned, the plot cleverly constructed. The "substitutions" or 
disguises which gave the play its Italian title (the English trans- 
lation Supposes is a blunder) formed a staple device in English 
romantic comedy throughout its history. 

CONCLUSION 

In addition, then, to its characteristic means of expression — 
prose for comedy and blank verse for tragedy — and certain 
externalities of form — the five acts, chorus, and dumb show of 
tragedy — Elizabethan drama owed to Italian example other 
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advantages not so easily particularized: in tragedy, restraint and 
dignity ; in comedy, graceful and sprightly satire of contemporary 
life. The debt can best be realized by comparing the court 
tragedies founded on Italian examples with the looser contem- 
poraneous plays of a more popular type, such as Damon and 
Pythias; and by placing our native English comedies, such as 
Gammer GurtorCs Needle, or those founded directly on classical 
models, such as Ralph, Roister Doister, alongside of Gascoigne's 
Supposes. The advance made in comedy is then evident enough ; 
and it seems to have been sufficiently appreciated by the Eliza- 
bethans themselves, as the evidence adduced above shows. An 
even more striking proof is to be found in the fact that first the 
author of The Taming of a Shrew and then Shakspere in his 
redaction of the play turned to G-ascoigne for motives and inci- 
dents which Ariosto had invented or made current on the modern 
stage. 

John W. Cunliffe 
McGill University 
Montreal, Canada 
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